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EVENTS OF THE DAY 

IN CHARGE OF 

GARNET ISABEL PELTON 

Wab Measures. War is breaking upon us. Money, men, food, 
and ships our Allies ask. Congress, since it declared that we are at 
war with Germany, has been hurrying to pass most imperative war 
measures. 

Money. The "Seven Billion Dollar Bill," or the "Liberty Loan, " 
to carry on the war and to lend the Allies, passed quickly and unani- 
mously. It was the largest single appropriation ever made by any 
government, for any purpose. Five billions are being raised by non- 
taxable government bonds, which are rapidly being subscribed. Three 
out of this five billion are to go to the Allies. Already loans have been 
made to England, France, Russia and Italy; while Belgium and Cuba 
have applied for them. Two billion dollars will be issued in what are 
called short-term Treasury certificates of indebtedness, for which re- 
cent and coming taxation will presently pay. 

Men. The next measure, the Army Draft Bill, met some opposi- 
tion, but finally passed both houses. Minor points of difference are 
now being settled, some of the most interesting being: the age-period 
for enlistment; allowing Roosevelt to recruit a volunteer force for serv- 
ice in France; and whether men engaged in farm work should be ex- 
empted. The bill provides that able-bodied male citizens between 
certain ages, with certain exceptions, shall be drafted for military 
training and service, a quota from each state in proportion to its popula- 
tion. Plans for the registration of all eligible citizens are ready to be 
carried out the moment the bill is signed. The installment of 500,000 
men will be put in training at once in sixteen national training centers. 
Fourteen camps for training officers for this army are already in opera- 
tion. Meanwhile the Regular Army and the National Guard must be 
recruited to war strength. To guard our defenses, resources, trans- 
portation and border, will take a large army, and our Allies are asking 
for our flag on the western front. On account of our lack of shipping 
and of trained soldiers we can send abroad at present only certain 
skilled personnel: such as medical officers, offered by the American 
College of Surgeons; engineers to repair the much-worn and damaged 
bridges and railways near the battlefields; hospital units and supplies 
to help in caring for the tens of thousands of wounded in the victorious 
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offensive of the Allies on the western front; aviators, who can be quickly 
trained, and who are needed for the army as scouts. 

Food. Besides men and money, the famine-stricken world must 
have food. Mr. Hoover, who has been appointed head of our new 
Food Board, says that America must double her food production or 
by fall our Allies, England, France, and Italy, will face a serious con- 
dition. A bill has been introduced into both houses of Congress to 
give the Government supervision of the production and distribution 
of food, and of its maximum and minimum prices. Speculation in 
food will be stopped, production of food stimulated. It is suggested 
that men non-eligible for military service be mobilized for food produc- 
tion. Boys of sixteen, below military age, are being recruited for 
farm work. Seed, fertilizer, and labor, the three great needs of the 
farmer, are to receive the attention of the Government. Private citi- 
zens through national, state, and town organizations, are being urged 
to plant vacant lots. The Secretary of Agriculture has made a special 
plea to housewives not to waste an ounce of food; such waste by each 
person means over a million pounds a day, which represents the labor 
of many men. 

Ships. The submarine menace has increased alarmingly and out 
off almost half of England's shipping. To send food to our Allies we 
must have ships, and these we sadly lack. The ninety-six interned 
German ships, which the Government took over when the war was 
declared, are being repaired for immediate use. Coast-wise ships, 
and ships from the Great Lakes will also be diverted to over-seas 
service. General Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, has charge 
of the construction of a fleet of one thousand wooden ships, to be built 
at the rate of three a day, to carry food and munitions to the Allies. 

One of the most significant things happening in the world today is 
the conference in Washington between our Government and the envoys 
of England and France in regard to our joint cooperation in the war. 
The New Republic says the conference is "a gigantic experiment in 
internationalism" .... "it deals not with dynastic and diplo- 
matic alliances but with the cooperative control of those vital supplies 
on which human life depends, " and that "this is the birth of the League 
of Nations. " England has sent as her chief representative Balfour, 
"the elder statesman of the world." France has sent Marshal Joffre, 
"the hero of the Marne" (a battle that changed the course of civiliza- 
tion), and Viviani, her Minister of Justice, "the eloquent voice of 
France. " The men of this conference went to Mt. Vernon and at the 
tomb of Washington voiced their faith in each other and in the cause 
of democracy in the world. 



